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J{XPERT ACCOUNTING. 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 

Trusts SoLicrreD. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 


Hicks & Dickey. 
JACOB JANNEY & CO., : 
531 Commerce Street. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of ‘all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


JYAPLE WOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOsEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. ; 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 

; EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON , 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 


English 
“Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, 


E. B. WEBSTER. 


C G@. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


jp FHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


Best’ Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Agua J. Luvin; (late of Truman and Linvill), 


000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 
first incumbrances only. 


Hancock & LEvIcK, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


Frok SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 
Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. No improvements. Apply to 
ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[Apis FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 


915 Spring Garden 8t., 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MIDK.—CONSHO- 
a hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT 
BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA., 


UNDER THE JOINT CARE OF NEWTOWN SQUARE 
PREPARATIVE MEETING, 
AND 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING’S 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Arrangements are being made to open a Boarding-Schooel in 
connection with the Day-School now held at Newtown Square, 
Delaware county, Pa. The new building is approaching comple- 
ion, and is well adapted for the purpose. Itis situated adjoining 
the meeting-house, in a healthy neighborhood, and will accommo- 
date from fifteen to twenty boys and girls. The charges will be 
moderate, and care taken that the children shall have the advan- 
tages of a Friendly home care and oversight while obtaining a 
thorough education. Pupils will be prepared for either Swarth- 
more College, or Friends’ School at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, if desired. Circulars containing further informa- 
tion can be obtained from 


THomASs P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Penna., 
Lyp1a P. DuTToN, 2 = 
NaTHAN L. PRATT, 
HANNABEL SERRILL, 
DAVID CALEY, 
Committee on Newtown Square School. 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, Philadelphia, Penna., 

Harriet E. Kirk, Johnsville, ” 

MATILDA E. JANNEY, Philadelphia, ‘“ 

WILLIAM DuNN RoGERs, Moorestown, N. J., 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Philadelphia, Pa., : 
Committee on behalf of the Yearly Meeting. 


Pending the completion and furnishing the new school-house, 
board can be otained in Friends’ families in the neighborhood. 
Applications should be sent to Clement M. Biddle, 531 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia, or Thomas P. Bartram, Newtown Square, Pa. 


Anos Hiritp0rn & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Parton, Drxine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPrine Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortmént always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


~ “ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILor, 
109-'N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE EVER-LIVING. 


HHOUGH, since that morning centuries ago, 
That dawned upon the advent of a King, 
Have countless millions lived and loved to sing 
His praises; yet all human joy and woe 
Is ever blest ; for Christ is born again 
; Anew each year within the hearts of men. 
: —The Current. 


=== 


SERMON BY J. W. PLUMMER.’ 


lees Scriptures present to us the statement that 
“there is a Spirit in man and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth him understanding.”—Job 32; 8. 
This declaration is borne out by many statements 

in various portions of the Scriptures, not only in Gene- 
sis but through the Old and New Testaments, none 
bearing testimony more pointedly to this truth than 
Jesus of Nazareth. Something more than two and a 


bear testimony to this truth, to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the world at large, and to proclaim it as vital 
to all Christian life and growth. Itis well for us as 





a society as well as individuals to frequently adopt 


the custom of the ancients in the East, when they 
were traveling through the trackless desert, who each 


morning as they rose and prepared for their journey 

“oriented themselves,” that is turned towards the 

East, or the light of the rising sun, to get their bear- 

ings and see whether they were going in the right di- 

rection; so with us as a religious denomination, it 
“2S seems right that. we should frequently question our 
> condition and position to see whether we are hold- 
ing to the truth that we profess, or whether we are 
departing from the straight path that leads to the 
truth. Returning to you froma visit of ministerial 
service in the sister meetings of our Yearly Meeting, 
and among isolated groups of Friends who hold this 
faith of an indwelling Spirit to which the inspiration 
of God gives understanding, I wish to present some 
thoughts that seem to be fitting for a body like ours, 
organized for the purpose of bearing testimony to 
this truth and giving it effect in the earth. Every- 
where during the visit I met old faces anew, receiv- 
ing greetings of hearty fellowship and Christian 
brotherhood, and yet in returning to you my friends, 
it is as to those whose hearts have throbbed in har- 
mony with mine, to those among whom my purpose 
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third centuries ago the Society of Friends arose to 






















1At Central Meeting of Friends, Chicago, on First-day, Sixth 





has been strengthened, and to the spot where my 
faith has grown firm and fixed; it is therefore with 
confidence that I present a brief outline of one phase 
of my experience in the visit, and ask your consider- 
ation for the thoughts occasioned by it and your fel- 
lowship in whatever work may result from the con- 
sideration. 

Everwhere, it may be said, there was found some- 
thing akin to hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness; even in neighborhoods where the first saluta- 
tion was in substance that while personally glad to 
receive me yet with reference to society interests it 
was a hopeless visit, in effect saying, “ We have 
dwindled away until there is no hope, our meeting 
cannot rally.” In some meetings perhaps four-fifths 
or more of the recorded membership were non-atten- 
ders and practically forgotten as members, while the 
few that gather at the meetings week by week in dis- 
couragement and hopelessness, seemed to constitute 
the society. In visiting here and there, as families 
and individuals came together face to face toconsider 
the question that lay nearest our best interests, there 
invariably seemed to be a feeling of hope springing 
up, a feeling of renewed interest. After two or three 
days labor there would be acall toa meeting per- 
haps in some one’s house. As the hour approached 
there would be, in the minds of some of those’ who 
constituted the regular attendance of the local meet- 
ing, the thought that “but few will be thereand our 
friend will be discouraged,” yet not one room nor 
two, if in a private house, would hold those that'came, 
and it seemed as though there was a gathering to- 
gether with a new hope, a feeling springing up of 
cheer. Often when meetings were held with refer- 
ence to sections of a neighborhood, expecting each to 
have its own meeting and attendance we would 
find almost the whole of the attendance at the earlier 
meetings added to those held later, and the interest 
growing, until, as the hour of leaving the neighbor- 
hood came, it seemed as though there was but one 
sentiment, and that of joy and gladness mingled with 
regret, as if saying “O that we could have a few more 
of these meetings such as we had to-day or last night, 
etc ;” thus I became thoroughly convinced there was 
not a lack of interest in religious matters, there was 
not a lack of acceptance of the doctrines and princi- 
ples of this society, there was not a lack of well 
grounded affection for the Society and its past history 
or wish for its future, and yet something was lacking 
after all. 
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These same people have resided within their re- 

ive neighborhood for years. Meetings have been 

held week after week, and still they have felt as des- 

eribed in the beginning of my remarks, discouraged, 

hopeless and waiting for a few years to close their 
meetings. 

Ours and the other branch of the Society of 
Friends stand alone as the organized standard-bear- 
ers of this doctrine of a spiritual nature in man, to 
which the inspiration of God giveth understanding. 
Outside our Society, among the thinkers in the dif- 
ferentchurchesand in the scientific world, there is a 
growing recognition of the truth of this principle, 
consequently there is growing need for an earnest, 
active presentation of it among men, because of the 
awakening of the spirit of inquiry and religious in- 
terest, the evident desire to shun that which is sim- 
ply superstition, false or wrong, and to find that 
which is true and will bear fruit in daily life, leading 
to the happiness and peace that our hearts desire. 
Standing, as I have, before those of other denomina- 
tions, presenting as clearly as I could the distinctive 
principles of this religious body, my faith has been 
strengthened and hope increased by the evidence 
that the ministry and thoughtful membership of 
other denominations can perceive the truth as we see 
it and accept it, As we gathered in some of these 
meetings for joint labor and unsectarian worship, the 
responses to our presentations of religious truth, from 
those of differing profession from ourselves, gave 
comforting evidence that there is a ready acceptance 
for the vital truth in this fundamental principle, in 
most minds. As we look back for fifty years over the 
record of our denomination, and see the condition of 
its meetings during these years and realize that the 
fruitage has been small, that there has been no nu- 
merical growth, and we may say in many respects a 
comparatively small influence upon the work of 
communities, the query naturally arises: Are we 
mistaken in the power or value of our faith, or 
are we mistaken in our methods of presenting or 
manifesting that faith? Why has it not produced 
that fruitage which the truth should produce, and 
which if properly held and obeyed, it always does 
produce? The experiences of the last few months, 
as well as what I believe to be the revelations of the 
spirit to my mind, have led me tothe conclusion that 
this condition of affairs has been largely due to the 
fact that our faith has been only an intellectual faith, 
a something in which we have been educated by the 
hearing of the ear, and whose foundation has been 
the traditions of our fathers, it has not been, with 
the mass of the Society, a spiritual and experimental 
knowledge of our own as individuals ; we have as- 
sented to it, but have not turned into our hearts to 
receive this divine inspiration and understanding; 
we have not properly thought to apply our faith to 
our daily lives, in its fulness carrying us beyond the 
lines of man’s measure of justice, purity and love. 
We have not thought of the world at large as need- 
ing our help as professors of this vital truth. We 
have been satisfied to fulfil the round of our daily 
duties under the moral law, in an honorable and up- 
tight manner, and in church association have been 





satisfied to fulfil the obligations that the church 
placed uponus. In the degree that we have come to 

a personal knowledge of the operation of this divine 

power upon our souls, in that degree have our lives 

grown in the past, as they will in the future, in con- 

formity with the teachings of this indwelling spirit, 

and have been made useful in carrying this gospel of 
glad tidings to others, and releasing them from bond- 

age to sin, and unessential or injurious creeds or 

church laws. 

There seems to be nothing wanting thoughout the 
borders of our Yearly Meetings to create a rapid 
growth in membership and produce rich fruitage in 
each community excepting the nucleus in each meet- 
of a few persons who hold this faith of the divine spirit 
ornature in man, to which the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty gives understanding, as an experimental 
knowledge received through the new birth or spiritual 
regeneration, as this brings the spirit of God ;into 
government in our souls guiding us hourly, freeing us 
from all bondage and leaving us to do those things 
which shall not only make for righteousness in our 
own lives, but which shall lead us to present these 
truths to inquiring minds everywhere, by voice, pen 
and example, as the glad tidings of great joy to the 
whole earth. 

Granting the existence of such meetings in this or 
that part of the country, “held in the power of God,” 
dwelling under this power, yielding to its influences, 
obeying its impulses, and we have all that is essential 
to produce all those results that our hearts have 
been longing for during the past two or three genera- 
tions. These thoughts are presented believing that 
they will meet the witness for their truth in your 
hearts, and that youcan feel fellowship with me in this 
yearning desire that our society shall renew its 
earnest seeking, until it receives the inspiration and 
understanding promised, that will make us a united 
band, and, with wisely , governed zeal, a power for 
righteousness in thisland. Many of you I doubt not, 
understand the operations of this indwelling spirit 
and recognize its impulses in your souls. As you 
turn to it with the query, Lord, what wouldst thou 
have me do? I believe you will have the answering 
witness, and be prepared to fellowship one with an- 
other in doing such work as lies before us. No good 
thing is accomplished by man in this world, no good 
thing was ever gained for the common welfare, with- 
out self-denial and sacrifice. As we make these 
sacrifices willingly, many times daily because of our 
affection and love for one another in the family circle 
and for the family happiness and peace, shall we not 
as patiently, steadfastly though quietly, make such 
sacrifices as are needed for the progress of the truth 
which shall redeem the world from its sin and mis- 
ery? Search your hearts my friends, and see whether 
there is not aspirit stirring within you that responds 
to this appeal, whether there has not been, as with 
the two who walked to Emmaus, another walking 
with you, who causes your hearts to burn within 
you with a higher purpose and a renewed zeal? Let 
our faith be so founded upon this eternal rock of 
revelation upon which the church is built, that our 
hope for the future shall be strong under the belief 
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that God’s power is equal to all needs, that He can 
enable us, small as our little band is, to do as David of 
ancient times, go forth in simple armor to aid in the 
overthrow of the enemies of righteousness every- 
where. This awakening, this craving to escape error 
and the false, and find whatever is true, isin nearly all 
denominations, hence the opportunity for the society 
of Friends is great. There is but one way in which 
this opportunity can be rightfully used and the re- 
sults seen, that will justify our faith, and that is 
through individual searching for and obedience to 
this inward spiritual power, revealing the fuller, 
broader duty in our daily lives. 

As there is a reaching out of the heart, a desire 
to that God’slaw may rule in the earth, a willingness 
stand as one of the labore rs in his vineyard, leaning 
on him through hisChrist within, to determine what 
our proper labor is and how and when we shall serve 
him; as we awaken to this desire to carry the glad 
tidings in some way, he will call us one and all, 
each into his proper place. As we are there true to 
the convictions he makes upon our minds, fulfilling 
every duty “as unto God,” we shall be found standing 
united, heart to heart, doing our differing duties in 
different ways, but all aiding in gaining the one com- 
mon purpose, the honor of “Our Father” through the 
perfection of his law as manifestin our work. I pray 
that this little body gathered here this morning, 
known as the Central Meeting of Friends, may hold 
its place in this advance which must come through 
us as a denomination or through the arising of other 
people to bear testimony to the truths we hold, for 
God’s purposes will not be stopped by the lukewarm- 
ness or disobedience of any person or sect. Let us 
then question our hearts carefully to see whether we 
have individually fulfilled our duty in purifying and 
strengthening our lives for our part in this grand 
work, the redemption of souls from sin and the bond- 
age tosin. When thisis done, as there comes before 
us asa body an opening for usefulness, we will be 
ready for the service and be qualified to sow the seed 
in waiting ground, and aid in reaping the harvest in 
its season. Let us turn our faces from all the tradi- 
tions, customs and habits that have hindered us, 
changing nothing without cause, yet giving them no 
power over us, in opposition to the understanding 
which the first inspiration of God gives to us. Ac- 
knowledging no master except the “Christ within” 
bringing us directly into communion with “Our Fa- 
ther” that we may hear and obey his will. 

As we do this in all faithfulness we shall find that 
there is no custom, no habit that still has vitality in 
it that will not be retained, and that whatever changes 
come will be changes without a jar, changes that we 
scarcely realize, because there will be a fitness in all 
things as step by step is taken in obedience to and in 
fulfilment of the divine will concerning us. 

Having spoken of some of the discouragements 
among us in our various meetings, I may say that 
there are meetings in which there is a living recog- 
nition through personal experience of this indwelling 
power, bringing life and growth; the star of hope 
shines down upon these little bands, as they gather 
in, those whostand without the doors. Contrition 


of hearts and dedication of lives has been witnessed 
in the future, when there is an awakening to the im- 
mediate revelation of God’s power in the soul. I 
pray for us all my friends, for the increase and devel- 
opment of our spiritual strength to enable us to fol- 
low up this work, that our members everywhere may 
turn to this spirit within, hold this faith through liy- 
ing experience, and so form their lives on it that they 
may be lives of grandeur and nobleness, lives worthy 
of God’s children endued with his wisdom. 

There may be times when it seems as though we 
were being asked to be fools for Christ’s sake, yet as 
we are obedient to all his revelations we shall find 
that it has not been foolishness, but wisdom that ex- 
cels man’s wisdom; we shall find a fitness in all 
God’s creation, we shall see the heaven of “ our Fa- 
ther ” arise in our spiritual sight; we shall see more 
and more of it as we increase in the knowledge of 
God; we shall comprehend more and more of his 
truth and realize that it has been well with us that 
we have held this faith. Then we can look back to 
the days of our doubt, the days of our wavering, with 
thankfulness that we were turned in the right way 
with thankfulness that there was a power that led us 
into obedience, and brought rest and peace to all 
these inquiries, that had not contentment because 
they had not found the way té the peace that passeth 
all understanding. This unrest is felt throughout our 
own borders in a remarkable degree, and nowhere 
more than among those that seem to stand as indif- 
ferent to our religious Society, and who seem lost to 
it. In these hearts as much aselsewhere there is this 
craving for truth, peace, and spiritual rest, crying, 
“Oh, if there is a truth in any of these things, that 
my heart might know it, that I might come to the 
place of safety, to the place of purity and truth, that 
my life might be a life of content, a life that knows 
that which fully satisfies the heart.” 

As we are faithful my friends, I believe the day is 
not far distant when there shall be an arising,a growth 
in members and power, a rallying to this central faith 
which shall aid in the redemption of our land. There 
is in this faith that which harmonizes science with 
religion, that which satisfies the intellect and will 
not let us hunger and thirst in the future, as we have 
in the past, without being filled. May we be con- 
stantly watchful and thoroughly obedient, helpful to 
one another in all good, and in no wise doubting to 
despair. 

Should we turn aside, leaving our work for others 
to do, the old experience will be ours as a denomina- 
tion, discouragement will cover us, the heart will not 
be satisfied, and we shall be scattered in the earth. 
Moreover we shall go down to the grave believing 
that life has been a failure, as it always is when not 
lived in obedience to the divine law. The world is 
not bettered for our having lived except in so far as 
we have done righteously, but if we live righteously, 
and thus fulfil the law of God, we glorify him in the 
evidence our lives give that human happiness is in- 
creased thereby, and that his law is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul.” 





Ir is well to think well; it is divine to act well. 
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THOMAS ELLWOOD AND JOHN MILTON. 

ae I was a boy I had made some good 

progress in learning, and lost it all again 
before I came to be a man; nor was I rightly sensi- 
ble of my loss therein until I came among the Qua- 
kers. But then I both saw my loss and lamented it ; 
and applied myself with the utmost diligence, at all 
leisure times to recover it; so false I found that 
charge to be which in those times was cast asa re- 
proach upon the Quakers, that they despised and 
decried all human learning, because they denied it 
to be essentially necessary toa gospel ministry, which 
was one of the controversies of those times. 

But though I toiled hard, and spared no pains to 
régain what I had once been master of, yet I found 
it a matter of so great difficulty, that I was ready to 
say, asthe noble eunuch to Philip in another case, 
“ How can I unless I have some man to guide me?” 
This I had formerly complained of to my especial 
friend Isaac Pennington, but now more earnestly, 
which put him upon considering and contriving a 
means for my assistance. He had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Paget,a physician of note in 
London, and he with John Milton, a gentleman of 
great note for learning throughout the learned world, 
for the accurate pieces he had written on various 
subjects and occasions. This person having filled a 
public station in the former times, lived now a pri- 
vate and ‘retired life in London, and having wholly 
lost his sight, kept always a man to read to him, 
who usually was the son of some gentleman of his 
acquaintance, whom in kindness he took to improve 
in his learning. 

Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac Pen- 
nington with Dr. Paget, and Dr. Paget with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as .a ser- 
vant to him (which at that time he needed not) nor 
to be in the house with him, but only to have the 
liberty of coming to his house at certain hours, when 
I would, and to read to him what books he should 
appoint me, which was all the favor I desired. But 
this being a matter which would require some time 
to bring it about, I, in the meanwhile, returned to 
my father’s house in Oxfordshire. 

I had before received directions by letter from 
my eldest sister, written by my father’s command, to 
put off what cattle he had left about his house, and 
to discharge his servants; which I had done at the 
time called Michaelmas before. So that all the win- 
ter, when I was at home, I lived like a hermit all 
alone, having a pretty large house and nobody in it 
but myself, at night especially ; but an elderly wo- 
man, whose father had been an old servant to the 
family, came every morning and made my bed and 
did what else I had occasion for her to do, till I fell 
ill of the small-pox,and then I had her with me and 
the nurse. But now understanding by letter from 
my sister that my father did not intend to settle 
there, I made off those provisions which were in the 
house, that they might not be spoiled when I was 
gone ; and because they were what I should have 

' spent if I had tarried there, I took the money made 


1 An extract from Thomas Ellwood’s autobiography. 


of them to myself for my support at London, if the 
project succeeded for my going thither. 

This done I committed the care of the house to a 
tenant of my father’s who lived in the town, and, 
taking my leave of Crowell, went up to my sure 
friend Isaac Pennington, again ; where, understand- 
ing that the mediation used for my admittance to 
John Milton had succeeded so well that I might 
come when I would, I hastened to London, and in 
the first place went to wait upon him. He received 
me courteously, as well for the sake of Dr. Paget, 
who introduced me, as of Isaac Pennington who rec- 
ommended me; to both of whom he bore a good re- 
port. And having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former progression in learning, 
he dismissed me, to provide myself such accommo- 
dations as might be most suitable for my future stu- 
dies. I went therefore and took myself a lodging as 
near to his house,which was then in Jewin street, as 
conveniently I could; and from thence forward went 
every day except the first day of the week, and sit- 
ting by him in his dining-room read to him in such 
books in the Latin tongue as he pleased to hear me 
read. 

At my first sitting to read to him, observing that 
I used the English pronunciation, he told me if I 
would have the benefit of the Latin tongue, not only 
to read and understand Latin authors, but to con- 
verse with foreigners, either abroad orat home; I 
must learn the foreign pronunciation. To this I con- 
senting, he instructed me how to sound the words; 
so different from the common pronunciation used by 
the English that the Latin thus spoken seemed as 
different from that which was delivered, as the Eng- 
lish generally speak it,as if it were another lan- 


I had before, during my retired life at my father’s, 
by unwearied diligence and industry so far recovered 
the_rules of grammar, in which I had once been very 
ready, that I could both read a Latin author, and 
after a sort, hammer out his meaning. But this 
change of pronunciation proved a new difficulty to 
me. It was now harder for me to read than it was 
before to understand when read. But 

“ TIncessant pains the end obtains,” 

And _ so did I, which made my reading the more ac- 
cepiable to my master. He, on the other hand, per- 
ceiving with what earnest desire I pursued learning, 
gave me not only all the encouragement, but all the 
help he could. For, having a curious ear, he under- 
stood by my tone when I understood what I read 
and when I did not; and accordingly would stop me, 
examine me, and open the most difficult passages to 
me. 

Thus I went on for about six weeks’ time, reading 
to him in the afternoons ; and exercising myself with 
my own books in my chamber in the forenoons, I 
was sensible of an improvement. But alas! I had 
fixed my studies in a wrong place. London andI, 
could never agree for health; my lungs I suppose 
were too tender to bear the sulphurous air of that 
city, so that I soon began to droop ; and in less than 
two months’ time I was fain to leave both my studies 
and tie city and return to the country to preserve 








life; and much ado I had to get thither.” Aftera 
long period of illness he says, “ As soon as I recov- 
ered so much strength as to be fit to travel, I re- 
turned to my studies at London. I was very kindly 
received by my master, who had conceived so good 
an opinion of me that my conversation I found was 
acceptable to him, and he seemed heartily glad of 
my recovery and return ; and into our old method of 


study we fell again, I reading to him and he explain- 


ing to me as occasion required.” 
- * e = * 


But now there occurred another interruption, 
“as if,” he says, “learning had been a forbidden 
point to me.” On the 26th day of Eighth month 
1662, while at a meeting “we who came thither, at 
God’s requiring, to worship him,” were arrested and 
spent many months in prison, after which he writes: 

“Some little time before I went to Aylesbury 
prison I was desired by my quondam master, Milton, 
to take a house for him in the neighborhood, where 
I dwelt, that he might go out of the city for the safe- 
ty of himself and family, the pestilence then grow- 
ing hot in London. I took a pretty box for him in 
Giles Chalfont, a mile from me, of which I gave him 
notice and intended to wait on him and see him well 
settled in it, but was prevented by that imprison- 
ment. But now being released and returned home, 
I soon made a visit to him to welcome him to the 
country. After some common discourses had 
between us, he called for a manuscript of his, which, 
being brought, he delivered to me, bidding me take 
it home with me and read it at my leisure ; and when 
I had so done return it to him with my judgment 
thereupon. 

When I came home and had set myself to read it, 
I found it was the excellent poem which he entitled 
“ Paradise Lost.” After I had, with the best atten- 
tion, read it through, I made him another visit, and 
returned him his book, with due acknowledgement 
of the favor he had done me in communicating it to 
me. He asked@ne how I liked it, and what I thought 
of it, which I modestly but freely told him; and af- 
ter some further discourse about it, I pleasantly said 
to him, ‘Thou has said much here of Paradise Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found?’ He 
made me no answer, but sat some time in a muse; 
then brake off that discourse and fell upon another 
subject. After the sickness was over and the city 
well cleansed and become safely habitable again, he 
returned thither. And when afterwards I went to 
wait on him there, which I seldom failed of doing 
whenever my occasions drew me to London, he 
showed me his second poem called, ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ and in a pleasant tone said to me, ‘This is 
owing to you, for you put it into my head by the 
question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I 
had not thought of.” 





THE very events in your lives which seemed at 
the time most trying, most vexing, most disastrous, 
have been those which were most necessary for you, 
to call out what was good in you, and to purge out 
what was bad.—CuHar.es KINGSLEY. 
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FRIENDS AND INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


A COPY of the official minutes of the proceedings 
of the delegates from the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings, representing the Society on Indian affairs, has 
been handed us by our friend Levi K. Brown, and 
though somewhat late, we think portions of it are 
still of interest. The meeting was held at Lombard 
St. meeting-house, Baltimore, on the 27th of Tenth 
month. Those present were Thomas Foulke, repre- 
senting New York; Daniel Foulke, Philadelphia; 
Cyrus Blackburn, Illinois; and the following Balti- 
more: Richard T. Bentley, Darlington Hoopes, Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr., Joseph J. Janney, Mary C. Black- 
burn, Thomas H. Matthews, and Levi K. Brown. 
Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee were not represented. 
We make the following extraets from the minutes: 

“A copy of the annual report of Isaiah Lightner 
to the Department at Washington was received and 
read. It was interesting, as it exhibits clearly the 
continued progress the Indians at Santee Agency are 
making in civilization, school learning and agricul- 
ture. 

“Information was received that the resignation of 
Isaiah Lightner as Indian Agent at Santee had been 
accepted, and Charles Hill, a member of our Sveiety, 
who has been for some years past Superintendent of 
Farm Operations at the Agency, has been appointed 
to succeed him as Agent. Thisappointment we have 
no doubt will be acceptable to these Indians, and the 
policy so successfully inaugurated by the late Agent 
continued. 

“A copy ofa very interesting paper prepared by 
our valued Friend Barclay White, formerly Superin- 
tendent of Indian.Agents in Nebraska, at the request 
of Commissioner Eaton of the Bureau of Education 
at Washington, was received and read, showing the 
condition of the several tribes of Indians when Friends 
assumed charge of them by invitation of President 
Grant in 1869,and their progress in civilization and 
self-support whilst they continued under the care of 
Friends. 

“The Secretary was directed to have 2000 copies 
of this concise and explicit statement of the success 
of Friends in civilizing the Indians, whilst acting as 
Agents, printed for distribution. 

“The Treasurer presented a statement of his ac- 
count, with the vouchers for his payments made dur- 
ing the past year, which was submitted to Daniel 
Foulke and Cyrus Blackburn for examination, audit 
and settlement. They subsequently made report 
that the account was correct and a balance in his 
hands of $23.80. The report is approved and the sum 
of $150 directed to be collected for the use of the Con- 
vention during the coming year. 

“Then adjourned to meet in the City of Philadel- 
phia in the Fifth month next.” 


THERE are not in the world at any one time more 
than a dozen persons who read and understand Pla- 
to:—never enough to pay for anedition of his works; 
yet toevery generation these come duly down, for 
the sake of those few persons, as if God broughtthem 
in his hand.—Spiritual Laws. 
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WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE WORK AT AN 
ELECTION. 


NDER date of Tenth month 23,a letter from 
Martha Schofield to a member of her family, 
describes the active work undertaken and accom- 
plished in behalf of Temperance by herselfand other 
women at an election which had been just held at 
Aiken, 8.C. We print the more essential portionsof 

the letter, as follows: 

Arxen, 8. C., Tenth month 23d, 1885. 

For some months there has been growing in my 
inner consciousness a feeling that the cause of tem- 
perance would demand of me something more than 
talk and personal abstinence. The opportunity came 
yesterday, which had been appointed for a special 
election to subscribe for a railroad. 

Men of all parties and colors were on both sides, 
and for weeks the feeling has run so high many per- 
sons feared the troubles of 1876. Courage was needed, 
as well as conscience; added to both, the money 
to supply hot coffee free to all voters, not one cup to 
one man, but all they could drink ina day. Experi- 
ence has strengthened me never to waver in a duty ; 
doubt weakens obedience. 

Having decided my part I rode over to Mrs. Cuth- 
bert, a noble Christian woman and acting president 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Earn- 
est pleading won from her the promise to go part of 
the day ; and that afternoon she suggested to the Un- 
ion bavinga table, and appointed three to preside, 
simply stating that coffee would be furnished by a 
friend. Within the four days every need seemed to 
press upon my thought. I asked the mayor to help 
me select a place, and had my awning put up against 
the end of the town hall opposite liquor and billiard 
saloons. Mr. Givens (colored) did the carpenter work 
and made our table. I spent halfa rainy day secur- 
ing donations of milk, biscuit, oil for stoves, etc., hav- 
ing wood hauled and several barrels of water. Eliza 
Gules (one of the first graduates of the Schofield Nor- 
mal and Industrial School) and I painted fifteen 
yards of mottoes:“ Welcome to Hot Coffee,” “ Hot 
Coffee Free,” etc., while little Caroline and Jimmy 
were three hours grinding fifteen pounds of coffee. 

The law closed saloons for the day, the sun rose 
bright, and in the cold, crisp air half-past six found 
Eliza and myself on our way to the polls, followed by 
the cart with large pots to make coffee in, tin pails to 
keep it hot on kerosene stoves, cups, saucers, spoons, 
sugar bowls, milk pitchers, plates, buckets, dish pans, 
towels, hammer, tacks, axe, table cloths and a vase 
with a lovely bouquet of roses. 

-A hundred men were already there shivering in 
the cold, and for eleven hours, until six p.m., not five 
minutes but what we were dipping out coffee or 
giving bread to the hungry. But what was it- 
Southern chivalry or respect for my life among them 
that made every prominent white man present take 
a cup of coffee sometime during the day? The mayor 
came first; lawyers, doctors, politicians, those for 
and against the railroad—every man came with words 
of encouragement, and every man listened respect- 
fully to words against liquor, made more emphatic 
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by the large charts hung up showing how much 
money is spent for it and how little for bread in 
comparison. (Nine hundred millions annually for 
liquor; five hundred and five millions for bread in 
the United States). The mayor brought up the 
speakers from Edgefield and we chatted as they drank 
their coffee until one said: “Gentlemen, you know 
we all drink, and I know it is our trouble.” 

Mrs. Cuthbert and Mrs. Drayton came about ten— 
both their husbands believe in temperance—had 
another table, stove and more biscuit. But until 
yesterday I never knew why liquor men get rich; 
it is the capacity of men to hold drink; many had 
six and seven cups ; I think some must have had ten. 
These no doubt were the intemperate ones; and 
they had to listen all day to the truth and that “we 
would want them to vote whiskey out.” 

Alfred Stevens, an earnest temperance worker, 
had come to me on Sunday, after the notice had been 
read in the colored church, and grasping my hand 
said, “I know thatis your thought, and ifGod spares 
me to live I'll be there to help you.” All day he 
walked in front of the table, watching troublesome 
boys, speaking words for the cause, etc. I had told * 

.the sheriff we would take his work from him, and he 
heartily wished we would. 

Whan a young white man struck another he was 
quickly arrested and put in the guard houge. While 
drinking coffee Mis. Drayton had taken his pistol 
from his pocket, and we had it all day, though he 
went to her five times and begged for it. There is 
but one opinion; that it was the quietest election 
ever held in Aiken, and the presence of the women 
and the coffee prevented the usual fights and dis- 
order. We did not hear a single oath. 

‘My desire was for the two causes so near my heart 
—temperance and woman suffrage. It wasa grand 
corner-stone for both, and Iam truly thankful the 
strength to do it was given me, as well as such far- 
reaching results obtained for the small sum of seven 
oreight dollars. The donations helped me out. It took 
40 pounds of sugar, and at night théte was halfa 
bushel of coffee grounds. I gave out about 200 tem- 
perance and other papers. I never spent seven dol- 
lars with greater satisfaction or that did half the 
good—the first election held in Aiken that there was 
no arrest of a colored man, and all believed it was the 
women and the coffee. 


Tue most truly religious thing that a man can do 
is to fight his way through habits and deficiencies, 
and back to pure, manlike elements of his nature, 
which are the ineffaceable traces of the divine work- 
manship, and alone really worth fighting for.— Weiss. 





Deep feeling is contagious. Words poured forth 
from burning hearts are sure to kindle the hearts of 
others. Hearts that can stand everything else are 
often melted by a tear.—Selected. 





No man ever sailed over exactly the same route 
that another sailed over before him. Every man who 
starts on the ocean of life arches his sails to an un- 
tried breeze —WILL1aAM MatrHews. 








THE “ REASONABLE FAITH".” 

(The British Friend for 12th Month 1st notices the issue 
of a second edition of “‘ A Reasonable Faith,” and quotes at 
some length from the preface given with it. As illustrat- 
ing the present line of thought among Friends in England, 
we print as follows.—Eps .INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
} ACMILLAN & CO., London, have lately brought 

out a revised edition of the essays of three 
Friends—entitled “A Reasonable Faith.” A number 
of corrections and a few small alterations (which no 
doubt are improvements) have been made, anda pre- 
face with some important new matter has been added. 
From the preface we extract the following: 

“In issuing a revised edition of ‘A Reasonable 
Faith,’ we have gratefully to acknowledge the inter- 
est manifested in our little work, as evidenced by the 
rapid sale of some thousands of copies, and by the 
general tone of the comments which it has elicited. 

“Tn the work of revision, whilst in no respect with- 
drawing from the position which we have taken in 
advocacy of a Reasonable and Scriptural Faith, we 
have endeavored to modify a few expressions respect- 
ing, the:deep things of God which may have seemed 
somewhat harsh and over-dogmatic, and we have 
added some paragraphs in further explanation of our 
views; and-of the sense in which we understand cer- 
tain texts of Holy Scripture. 

SBeveral respected critics of the Essays on ‘The 
Atonement’ have complained that the view taken 
by us of this doctrine is incomplete. But this is no 
more than we have ourselves said over and over again. 
The subject embraces so many aspects and is so wide 
in its range, that it would be presumptuous indeed to 
suppose that we had covered, in three brief Essays, 
the whole ground of this great article of Christian 
Faith.’ Our aim has been much more simple and un- 
pretending; we have sought to present such a view of 
the subject as would harmonize with the simplicity 
of.Christ’s teaching, and commend itself to hearts 
longing for the sense of Reconciliation and Peace. 
But to do this effectually, we deemed it needful to 
make a clear and unmistakable protest against certain 
dogmatic statements on the question which{are being 
continually presented by the “ Evangelical ” School. 
On this point some of our critics have told us that it 
is wisest to proclaim the truth, and leave the error to 
die of itself! But what if these false views are hind- 
ering multitudes from believing in Christ, and in His 
reconciling and saving work? Knowing this to be 
the ease, we feel that we should have greatly failed 
in our duty if we had not endeavored, in the first 
place, to put on one side, asunscriptural and unsound, 
those definitions and phrases which we believe to be 
contrary to the spirit of Christ’s teaching and dis- 
honoring to God our Father. 

“ We are encouraged by the evidence that has come 
to us through the publication of these Essays, that 
there is a steadily increasing number of earnest 
Christian thinkers, who whilst not content with the 
theological definitions of past and less enlightened 
ages, are not on that account prepared to lose hold of 
the mighty force of Christianity, but are bent on 
finding the truth of the matter for themselves, But 
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all are not of this temper. It is one of the sad facts 
that we have to face, that not a few of the kingly in- 
tellects of this generation have quietly but unmis- 
takably turned away from Christianity, as if it were 
an unreasonable thing, and are teaching others also 
their Gospel of Despair. All Christians are\therefore 
called upon, in the dearest interests of the human 
race, honestly and fearlessly to consider the demand 
of this nineteenth century for a reasonable and a 
practical faith. If we take a careful note of what is 
passing around us, we must see that the time is com- 
ing when those who love Christ and His Gospel, and 
know it to be “the Power of God unto Salvation,” 
will have to clear the ground for a great conflict. 
They must minimize their differences—be willing to 
give up untenable positions and misleading terms, 
and stand together for the Faith, in its simplicity 
and spirituality, against those who are assailing it on 
every side.” 


At page 60, in the first essay on “The Atonement,” 


some remarks on literal interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture are introduced thus : 


“ We have no desire to lessen the value and import-. 


ance of the texts in which the expression.“ the blood: 
of Christ” occurs. On the contrary, we seek to give 
it depth and reality ; to suggest a practical meaning 
to this striking metaphor, which people can apply to 
their spiritual good.” 


Some striking instances are given in which wrgng 


inferences have been drawn, and.unscriptural prac- 
tices established for ages through the inveterate 
habit of building up dogmas and doctrines on isolat,. 


ed texts. This portion of the argument is wound up 


by the following forcible sentence : 


“There are, indeed, hundreds of texts which no 
sensible man, who honestly wishes to believe in the 
Bible, ever thinks of interpreting literally. Literal 
interpretation is the one well-understood device of dishonest 
sceptics and scoffers. In this way it is very easy to 
discredit the Bible; and thus, in fact, many Chris- 
tians do thoughtlessly dishonor it.” 


A great deal of any person’s progressand effective- 
ness in the higher levels of life must depend upon 
his capability of seeing things which nobody can see. 
He must clearly behold and estimate the invisible 
forces which make and mar life, and he. must be 
careful to see the unseen things which limit or which 
fulfil the seen. No. man can see God at any time, 
yet any faith-filled soul can clearly see him in allthe 
past and in all the present. This isa paradox,—of 
course it is; and it isa paradox whose two sides can 
only be brought into harmony by the believer. That 
was the secret of the wonderful life of Moses ; for in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we are told that “he en- 
dured, as seeing Him who is invisible.” And that is 
the secret of all noble lives to-day,—endurance, and 
the vision of Him who is not visible —S. S. Times. 





Tue truly great man is he who does not lose his 
child heart.—Mencivs. 


No fountain is so small but that heaven may be 
imaged in its bosom. —Nartranter Hawrrorye. 
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*,* It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
@ full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


« %s* We propose to have the present “Volume” of the paper, 
(INTELLIGENCER, XLII), end with 1885, -so that hereafter the 
volume will begin and end evenly with the calendar year,—1886 
being XLIII; 1887, XLIV, and so on. This will be found more 
convenient, we think, for ourselves, and for our subscribers. It 
will not affect, of course, the payments of subscriptions. These 
can begin at any time, and the sum paid may be for a full year, 
credit being given in our books from the date when the last pay- 
ment ended,to the corresponding date a year later. Or, if any 
prefer to do s0,‘they can pay such sum as will make their ac- 
count hereafter begin and end evenly with the calendar year. 





BOARDING-SCHOOL AT NEWTOWN SQUARE. 


Ww hear with much pleasure that arrangements 

have finally been made to open a Friends’ 
Boarding-School in connection with the Day-School 
at Newtown Square, Pa. A new building has been 
erected, containing school and class-rooms, parlor, 
dining-room and kitchen on the first floor, sleeping- 
rooms for girls in the second story, and dormitories 
for the boys on the third floor. Here, at a moderate 
charge, it is proposed to give the guardian care and 
home-life of our Society to its children while they 
are pursuing an advanced course of study. The 
school is under the joint charge of the Newtown 
Square School Committee, and the Committee on 
Systematic Work of the Yearly Meeting’s Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Abington Friends have had the matter of estab- 
lishing such a school in connection with their meet- 
ing under consideration for a long time, and we hope 
the example of our Newtown friends will soon be 
followed by the opening of a similar school in that 
locality, and that the others—such as our Society in 
years past was noted for—may be established else- 
where. 

The school-room will be ready for occupancy at an 
early date, and until the boarding department is 
completed, boarding can be obtained in Friends’ fam- 
ilies in the immediate neighborhood. Correspond- 
ence in reference to the entering of pupils, and any 
ether matter in connection with the school, will be 


addressed to C. M. Biddle, 531 Commerce street, Phil- | 


adelphia, or Thos. P. Bartram, Newtown Square, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


EVANS.—Ninth month 28th, in Philadelphia, Han- 
nah J., widow of Rowland Evans. 

HALL—In Brooklyn, on the 10th of Eleventh month, 
at the residence of his mother, Brooklyn Heights, Charles 
Lyman Hall, son of Emma and the late Isaac Hall, in the 
18th year of his age. 

He has passed from his earthly to his heavenly home, 
and death has closed a most beautiful and exemplary life. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, Twelfth month 18th, Caro- 
line W., widow of Isaac K. Lippincott, in her 86th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Phila. 


LIVEZEY.— On the Twelfth instant, at Lumberville, 
Bucks county, Pa., Cyrus Livezey, in the 8lst year of his 
age; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 


PALMER.—Twelfth month 18th, Sarah H., widow of 
Jonathan Palmer, Jr.; and daughter of the late Isaac T. Hop- 
per, in the 90th year of her age ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

ROGERS.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, Twelfth month 16th, 
Clayton B. Rogers, of Philadelphia, iti the 76th year of his 
age. 

SMITH.—Twelfth month 14th, Dr. Albert H. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, in his 51st year. 

WHARTON.—On Twelfth month 14th, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Morris Super, Philadelphia, Mary K. 
Wharton, daughter of the late Richard Kimber, 

YERKES.—Twelfth month 13th, at her late residence, 
Easton Syannin Chester Co., Pa., Martha E. Yerkes. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
TWELFTH MO. 27TH. 
REVIEW, FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 12 Mo. 27, 1885. 


[No Scripture lesson was prepared for the 28th inst. The 

suggestion that the time be improved in reviewing the les- 
sons already studied is a good one, and its adoption by our 
schools generally is recommended.} 
Tue subjects that have formed the basis of the lessons 
for the last three months have mostly been interest- 
ing and instructive. The plan of following the course 
of the International series has not always given 
themes that it is desirable to dwell upon, but it is be- 
lieved that not one of these has failed of its lesson of 
instruction; and our yourg people, through having 
their attention turned thereto, are better prepared to 
think and decide for themselves as to the yalue and 
significance of the records. 

The prophet Elisha was the central figure in the 
earlier lessons, and. those who call to mind his mag- 
nanimity toward the enemies of Israel when they 
were in his power, will not soon forget the kindness 
and forbearance so beautifully illustrated by the 
prophet. 

Following this came the famine in Samaria, and 
the fearful distress it caused among the people, shut 
up within the walls of the city. Here again we have 
a lesson full of instructive teaching, in the action of 
the poor despised lepers. Though shut out of the 
city and shunned by all, when they found the camp 
of the besieging army deserted, and the supply of pro- 
visions left unprotected by the panic stricken sol- 
diers, these same despised men made haste to carry 
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to the starving multitude the glad tidings of the 
plenty they had found. 

In the “ false zeal” of Jehu, we see what ambition 
leads to, and what cruelties have been inflicted in the 
name of religion, and with sorrow have had to re- 
member that the world has not yet advanced to 
a condition in which the right to worship after 
one’s own “manner,” is accorded to all. 

The repairing of the temple of Jerusalem, the 
death of the venerated prophet, Elisha, the diso- 
bedience of Jonah, his sorrowful experience, and the 
repenting of the Ninevites,—the references in Judah, 
the influence of the prophet Isaiah, and his prophe- 
cies have all claimed the attention of’ our scripture 
classes. The important events which they record 
cover a period of 150 years, during which time wars 
and internal strife kept the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel in a state of unrest, with few intervals of peace- 
ful enjoyment. Idolatry and the folly and wicked- 
ness it led into was eating away the life of the na- 
tions, and only “a remnant” was left to rally to the 
worship of Jehovah,—the God of their fathers. In 
this state the last quarter of the present course of 
study leaves “ The Sinful Nation.” 


It has been suggested that an advantage would 
arise to teachers and others who make use of these 
notes on the “Scripture Lessons” to have them a 
week earlier. This was especially asked by Friends 
who live at such a distance that the paper is-not al- 
ways sure of reaching them in time for use on the 
First-day following. Responding to their suggestion, 
we shall hereafter, beginning next week, give the 
lesson a week in advance. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—In Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Western Quar- 
ter, held on the 12th inst., a committee previously 
appointed to consider the proposition of the Yearly 
Meeting in reference to First-day schools, reported 
favorably, but men’s meeting not uniting in the 
judgment of the committee, no action was taken 
thereon? 

—Horsham Monthly - Meeting, in Abington 
Quarter, at its session held Twelfth month 2d, ap- 
pointed a committee to have care and oversight of 
the First-day schools within its limits. 

—Members of the sub-committee of the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee, who have been visiting monthly 
the meeting at Providence, (Media), were present on 
the 20th inst., when, notwithstanding the cold and 
blustering weather, the meeting was well attended. 
After the meeting for worship, in which three Friends 
spoke, the conference was held, continuing for about 
an hour, several present joining in it, with much 
unity and good feeling. Tbe sub-committee expect 
to be again at Providence on the third First-day of 
next month. 

—Oorrection: On page 715, under “ News of 
Friends,” last paragraph, let the concluding sentence 
be, “If a man drink he shall never thirst, but the 
water that I shall give him shall become to him a 
well of water springing up into eternal life.” 


—At Darby Monthly Meeting, on the 2ist inst., a 
sub-committee of the Yearly Meeting’s committee 
was in attendance. A proposition came in from the 
First-day School Association, asKing for its recogni- 
tion, which request was united with,and a commit- 
tee was appointed to meet with the Association, and 
to confer as to the best manner of bringing it under 
the care of the meeting, and to propose a committee 
to take it in charge. 


—The movement amongst Friends at Darby to 
organize certain details of philanthropic work in 
that borough has been progressing. The committee 
appointed to consider the subject reported to a large 
gathering on the 17th inst., the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a sewing-school for girls, and a reading-room 
for young men; and it was unitedly agreed to ask the 
monthly meeting to take charge of the work. The 
subject was therefore brought up in the monthly 
meeting on the 21st inst., and, the other business 
having been concluded, the shutters were raised 
and the consideration proceeded in joint session. 
After an animated and very interesting discussion 
of the whole matter, the meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to meet the Friends particularly interested 
in the work, and to report back, (to an adjourned 
session of the monthly meeting, on the 3lst inst.), 
their judgment as to the best plan of procedure, 
and, if way opened, to name a committee to take 
charge. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONVERSATION WITH CHILDREN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I LIKE your beginning the volume with the new 

year. It has been some trouble to arrange the 
numbers, as I have now 22 volumes bound, and I ex- 
pect them to last when Iam gone. I have not seen 
the same in any Friend’s house. It seems strangeto 
many who are mourning over the waste places in our 
Society, but a closer examination in the home circle 
would unravel much of the tangled web. I meanthe 
lack of intelligent and profitable conversation with, 
and in the presence of the children, with the expec- 
tation of their listening. How much they may re- 
member and profit by this course! I, for one, can 
testify that Ilearned much by hearing my father con- 
verse, not only upon our own principles but upon the 
tenets of other professors, and I retain a lively recol- 
lection of his narrative of the causes that led to the 
separation, halfa century ago. M. P. H. 
Chatham, N. Y. 


GOOD INFLUENCE OF A GOOD PAPER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I rHink many Friends suffer more loss than they 
are aware of by not taking the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL. They do not fully realize where the spirit 
of our Society is, I think. I do not care how deeply 
devoted they are to the light they have received,— 
though for such devotion they will receive the just 
reward,—but new motion often brings new life, and 
new life new light, and new light new fields for useful- 
ness. And all need the fullest possible light and 
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strength, in order to full the best and highest and 
most useful destiny. Men may think themselves 
truly devoted to the measure they have received and 
yet. become narrow in comprehension, so that often 
an effort to arouse a new thought and new feelings by 
personal contact awakens, no matter with what care 
and wisdom attempted, a disposition to resent any 
change, and to defend the narrow ground occupied. 
Through the medium of such a visitoras the J. and J. 
now seems to me to be, the mind will often accept 
more of the light and truth needed. T. E.S. 


INTEMPERANCE AND SABBATH-BREAKING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
One of the greatest of existing evils is intemperance. 
Next to it we find another, almost equal in magni- 
tude, and demanding most serious consideration : the 
violation of the Sabbath day. It is rapidly on the 
increase, at the same time that intemperance is on 
the increase. The violation of the Sabbath is on one 
account more dangerous than the grog shop: it more 
directly assails the church. We have recorded in 
the Bible these words: “ Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,” and every one that turns it intoa 
day of disrespect tramples under foot that important 
* command. When we become a nation of Sabbath 
breakers we shall no longer have anything worth pre- 
serving. When the Sabbath goes down, the republic 
goés down. Take, for instance, European countries 
such as Spain and Italy,and evenFrance. They will 
never have a quiet, happy, republican government 
until they quit the violations ofthe Sabbath day, and 
truly recognize God and sacred things. Abolish the 
Sabbath and you will have social chaos in America, 
and then you will see the sun of prosperity going 
down.in darkness and in blood. 

Every one knows that strong drink destroys the 
home. The very law of self-preservation demands 
that the state protect the home. For a homeless 
community there can only be sorrow and desolation. 
Without homes there cannot be the social conditions 
of decency and morality. The duty of the state to 
protect the home is parallel to its duty to repel a for- 
eign foe. Intemperance is the cause of separation be- 
tween husband and wife, many times even causing 
divorce. It annually sends forth thousands of chil- 
dren from broken and desolated homes, blighting 
them with both poverty and disgrace. It wastes and 
consumes the hard earnings of the husband and 
father, and converts the home of peace, plenty, and 
warm affection into a place of pain-and poverty, strife 
and woe. Some of us know very little of the misery 
and suffering that is caused by this evil. 


Richmond, Ind. J. W. Moore. 
EDUCA TIONAL. 
CONFERENCE ‘UNDER CHARGE OF THE Y.M. 
COMMITTEE. 


on first conference of the present season held by 

the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, 
ocourred on the 18th inst., in the meeting-house at 
15th and Race streets. A large number of teachers 
and Friends interested in the subject of education 





listened with close attention to the ably prepared es- 
says, three of which treated of the best methods of 
teaching reading, while the last paper, that offered by 
Susan Roberts, was a criticism on the present method 
of school work, and will be printed next week. As 
we hope to give place to all the essays, deeming them 
worthy of careful perusal, it is only necessary to re- 
fer to some of the remarks that followed them. 

Nathaniel Richardson recalled the feeling that an 
impressive reading of scriptures had made upon him 
in his school days, and he believed that home reading 
would be more effective if it were done more correct- 
ly and with true feeling. 

Annie Cooper urged parents to feel the import- 
ance of home reading for the children; as the exer- 
cise of reading aloud when out of school is a most val- 
uable aid to the efforts of teachers. She also thought 
that a carefully prepared series of selections from the 
very bestauthors would cultivate literary taste at the 
same time that the mechanical skill in reading was’ 
being ‘acquired. 

Edward Magill thought that reading should be 
taught in large rooms, where it is practicable, in order 
that the teacher may be a distance from the reader, 
and thus a good volume of voice and also enunciation 
may be cultivated. 

After the recess the paper criticising the prevail- 
ing methods of school work was réad, which called 
forth very earnest comment. Edward Magill was in 
sympathy with a movement which has in view the 
abandonment of much of the work now believed nec- 
essary. He found in looking back to his school days 
that the labor expended by his teachers upon work 
written out by him, was almost labor lost, and he 
thought that an examination of such work in the 
class and by the person who had done it, could be 
made more effective if the children were trained to 
this kind of reliance upon themselves. He believed 
that children can be trusted, and that the various de- 
vices resorted to by teachers on account of their sus- 
picion of dishonesty, tended to cultivate a spirit of 
cheating in the pupils. Trust the scholars, put the 
responsibility upon them, and better resultg are ob- 
tained for them, teachers’ weariness is avoided, and a 
higher moral standard is established. Aaron B. 
Ivins thought it better to discard marking for lessons 
altogether, rather than give marks which are not cor- 
rect. 

Henry Hoxie, of Germantown, agreed with much 
that had been said. His experience is that marking 
has a value but it can be abused. The public dema nds 
it, and the taking hold of the papers has its value to the 
teacher. The talking over the subject in the class is 
a value to both teacher and pupils. The teacher gets 
a point of view, a leverage that cannot be gained in 
any other way. The main object to be gained is in- 
tellectual discipline and training. If the attention is 
directed to so many things that we are overloaded, it 
is impossible to do good work. 

Allusion was made to sewing and other industrial 
occupations recommended by some instructors as 
necessary to be added to school studies, and it was 
stated that both cooking and sewing have been intro- 
duced in the Normal Schools of our State. 
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C. M. Biddle read a paper on “The Work of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education,” which is 
given elsewhere. 


THE WORK OF THE YEARLY MEETING'S COMMIT- 
TEE ON EDUCATION. 
CoMPARATIVELY few people know what has been ac- 
complished by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education within the past two or three years. At first 
its main work was the visiting of schools and neigh- 
borhoods, to encourage teachers and committees to 
start and continue schools under their care, and in 

extreme cases to give financial assistance. 

A few new schools were opened. After a short 
period of successful operation or gradual decline some 
of these were discontinued. Sometimes an inexperi- 
enced or an officious committee was at fault ; sometimes 
thetrouble could be traced to the inefficiency of the 
teacher; generally, however, the real cause of the fail- 
ure was the lack of decided action on the part of the 
teacher or of the committee, when puzzling points 
arose in regard to discipline, classification of pupils, 
or the selection of books and the number of studies. 
Five or six years ago the committee decided that 
something was needed to supplement the work that 
had been done. The necessity for a superintendence 
was tecognized. Finally, under a liberal arrange- 
ment with Swarthmore College, part of the time of 
George L. Maris was secured, and he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Yearly Meeting’ 8 schools ;. for 
two years he did efficient work in visiting schools 
and advising with their respective committees, but a 
different position requiring all of his time, the “ Com- 
mittee on Systematic Work” was organized to take 
charge of matters of detail. The Yearly Meeting di- 
rected one thousand dollars additional to be raised. 
Encouraged by the fact that real help, both financial- 
ly and*by way of instruction could now be given, 
visiting committees were appointed for each one of 
the schools, and since that time the work has gone 
steadily forward. Now the Committee can intelli- 
gently furnish aid as needed. 

Largely attended conferences have been held at 
Race street meeting-house three or four times a year. 
Teachers have thus been enabled to consider with 
committees and parents together,some of the many 
subjects of general interest and importance. A school 
underthe immediate care of the Committee on Sys- 
tematic Work was started at Race street. Experi- 
enced educators were here employed to instruct the 
pupils jn the presence of our teachers a part of every 
day ; arithmetic and geography for instance were in 
this way under the direction of Aaron B. Ivins. Lec- 
tures by Amelia P. Butler were given on methods of 
teaching, school management, and the general princi- 
ples of education. 

By this system of practice and observation teach- 
ers were kept in reserve for cases of emergency or 
for substitute work; at the same time they were 
gaining experience for the permanent positions that 
might offer. At the end of the year about three- 
fourths of our teachers received regular appointments. 
At the present time there are in the employ of the 
Committee twenty: eight persons, doing work in twen- 
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ty-five of the Yearly Meeting’s schools. Assistance 
is rendered in accordance with the requests received. 
In some schools lectures are given ; in others, French 
or German, or both, are taught, and still others receive 
drawing. Ten of the schools have regular work from 
two to five full daysa week. 

The advantages of free instruction to teachers 
have been increased. In addition to the lectures of 
last year, classes for improvement in Latin and 
French under Dr. Lambert Sauveur have been 
formed. Classes of teachers are receiving lectures in 
physical exercise twice a week in the new gymnasi- 
um. The good influence of this thorough training 
for teachers is felt even outside our Society ; frequent 
applications are received by the Committee for teach- 
ers to take charge of schools not under the care of 
the meeting. 

A course of study has been prepared for those who 
desire to work upon the basis of the Race street 
schools. It gives full information as to the text~ 
books used, the amount of work required each yee, 
and the atudies pursued in each class. 

Arrangements have been made to send substitutes 
in case of sickness, or other cause for absence of the. 
teacher. Especial care is taken to make the visits of 
teachers profitable and enjoyable, Second and Fifth 
days having been appointed for visiting Race street 
schools. 

The generous action of the committee in furnish- 
ing so many opportunities to improve is thoroughiy 
appreciated, and teachers who are deriving the ben- 
efit therefrom cannot fail to be of increased value to 
the schools in which they may be called to work and 
to society at aa 





THE LIBRARY. 
= ¥ OURNAL OF Prison DIsScIPLINE AND Penatiiee 


rps is forwarded to us bya Friend deeply inter- 
ested in the promotion of all proper ineasures 
for alleviating the miseries of public prisons. 

It is a most interesting document, treating as it 
does of many points which are engaging the anxious 
thought of all true christian people everywhere. 

This Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of 
Public Prisons, has now worked in.its benevolent: 
way nearly one hundred years, and during about two 
thirds of that time the venerable and beloved James 
J. Barclay, now departed, has been identified with 
its career. 

The protection of discharged prisoners is a por- 
tion of their work which they have felt to. be partic- 
ularly blessed. 

They have also found it their duty to extend 
their care to shield insane criminals from unjust 
treatment and secure them proper medical care when 
such is possible. But they make a solemn protest 
against leaving such persons under the control of the 
officers of our penal institutions. It is due to human- 
ity and to human rights that insane criminals be 
placed under the care of physicians with surround- 
ings that are calculated to restore the delicate and 
wonderful powers of the mind. 
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They haveseen with great satisfaction that in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania a system of 
premiums for industry and good behavior has al- 
most done away with harsh and brutalizing punish- 
ments. 

The Journal calls attention to the new Bucks 


County Prison at Doylestown in this State as the | 


model prison for a county. They believe it almost 
perfect, answering the best purposes which a prison 
edifice can answer. 

We do not find in this elaborate Journal, any spe- 
cial recommendation of the appointment of women 
physicians to have physical care of women prisoners 
in our penal institutions ; though it is strongly urged 
that a competent matron is needed at every police 
station, and » all points where women prisoners 


-need to be s jected to examination. This Society 


has labored lon, and accomplished much, and noth- 
ing more nobly shows the growth of Christian civili- 
zation during the present century, than the records 
of “The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Mis- 
eries of Public Prisons.” 


Srorres or Birp Lire: A Boox or Facts anp ANEC- 
porters, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Hasirs anD INTELLI- 
GENCE OF THE FratTHeRED Trises. By Henry 
Berthoud. 


This work, from the press of T. Nelson & Sons, 
London, has been lately introduced into Friends’ Li- 
brary, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. It isa 
little volume, designed to encourage on the part of 
the young reader a love for the study of natural his- 
tory ;.and more especially to a habit of studying with 
careful interest the ways and habits of birds. Ar- 
tistic pictures adorn and illustrate the work and add 
to its value. 

We cannot too much commend this healthful 
style of book which shows us the secrets of bird 
life, or of any of the characteristics of the non- 
speaking fellow-creatures which help to make our 
earth- dwelling so beautiful. 


Amonc the books admitted into Friends’ Library, 15th 
and Race, Sts., on Twelfth month 9th, 1885, were: 


A Family Flight through Mexico, by E. E. Hale 
and Susan Hale. 

The Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Amazon and its Wonders. 

The Carved Cartoon. 

The Iron Age of Germany. 

The Idea of God as affected by Modern Knowl- 
edge. By John Fiske. 

Movements of Religious Thought in Britain Dur- 
ing the 19th Century. By John Tulloch. 

Along Alaska’s Great River. By Lieutenant 
Schwatka. 

The Silent South. By George W. Cable. 

Life and Career of Horace Greeley. By Wm. M. 
Cornell. 

Dean Stanley with the Children. 

Memoir of Mary Anna Longstreth. 

Historical Collections of Gwynedd, Pennsylvania. 
By Howard M. Jenkins. 





TO AN AGED CONTRIBUTOR. 


ISTER beloved, now treading life’s decline, 
A meed of thanks for those pure thoughts of thine ! 
Rich with experience in the inward strife 
And valiant conquests of a well-spent life ; 
Hopeful and trustful ; with true wisdom rife. 


How tranquil seem thy waning evening hours, 
Unruffied by the doubt that oft o’erpowers ; 
Nearing the goal where earthly labors cease, 
Thy spirit higher soars toward realms of peace. 


Aas Os) ae 
Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 13th, 1885. 


FATHER, TO THEE. 
ATHER, to thee we look in all our sorrow, 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing flows ; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with the morrow ; 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 


When fond hopes fail, and skies are dark before us, 
When the vain cares that vex our life increase,— 
Comes with its calm the thought that thou art o’er us, 

And we grow quiet, folded in thy peace. 


Naught shall affright us on thy goodness leaning, 
Low in the heart faith singeth still her song : 
Chastened by pain we learn life’s deeper meaning, 

And in our weakness thou dost make us strong. 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy sorrows, 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain ; 

Yet shall thou praise Him when these dochanad furrows, 
Where now he ploweth, wave with golden grain. 


—F. L. Hosmer. 


THE FALLING SNOW. 


SEE a straggling, dim procession pass, 
Of shrugging, shadowy shapes that come and go; 
I sit and watch, through clouded panes of glass, 
Through gauzy curtains of the falling snow. 


The fairy phantoms of the peopled air 
Come softly gliding to the earth below ; 
I sit and list, I list in vain, to hear 
The feathery footfall of the falling snow. 


No sound, save now and thena muffled hoof 
And muffied wheel. And, in the silence, lo 

i sit and worship ‘neath my whitening roof! 
The world keeps Sabbath fur the falling snow. 


White wings are fluttering all around to-day : 
Unseen, unheard—the loved of long ago! 

Alas! why miss and mourn I, more than they, 
The forms that rest beneath the falling snow? 


—CHARLEs G. AMES. 


From The Student. 
IMPRESSIONS ON GERMAN EDUCATION. 


ERMAN education is the heirloom of former ages, 
honored for its antiquity and sanctioned by the 
State; modified, extended, and perfected according 
to the needs of each succeeding generation, until it 
has become the most thorough, rigid, and systematic 
course of school training which has ever existed—a 
grand plan of education, to whose methods the schol- 
ar attributes every achieved success, to which the 




























































































patriot points as the glory of his country, second on- 
ly to the gleam of her million bayonets. 

Its successful operation, however, is rendered pos- 
sible only by the strong control of the State and by 
the peculiar character of the people. Were the Ger- 
mans as a nation less. persevering and persistent in 
all that they undertake, were they less inclined to 
submit willingly and without question to whatever 
authority may prescribe, were they, like their trans- 
Atlantic cousins, enamored of practical studies and 
anxious only for tangible results, even the strong 
arm of the government would fail in making popu- 
lar, if not in enforcing the system which is now its 
boast. How often have I thought, what would 
American boys, or rather American fathers, say to all 
this—to spending so many hours on dry forms, to 
wasting so many years in studying that which can 
never be commercially profitable in after life? But 
a German boy, by being born a German, is born for 
a German education. Nature has given him a father 
who does not concern himself with new theories of 
instruction, or discuss the merits of practical or im- 
practical studies, or ponder over the comparative 
advantages of public and free schools, or watch to 
see when, in his judgment, his boy is ripe for pluck- 
ing from the student’s bench to learn some trade. 

For all these important matters the government 
has provided. It has established as state institutions 
the gymnasium and the university, the former with 
a course as rigid and obligatory as the latter is free 
and unrestrained. Moreover, it is the government 
which examines and appoints the teachers, whose 
tenure of place it has made permanent, and whom it 
has exempted from all civil control. 

The good citizen acquiesces gladly in all this, and 
instead of questioning the wisdom of the powers 
above him, devotes his energies to so bringing up 
his children at home that, when they come to the 
school, they may be amenable to discipline. It isa 
way the Germans have to respect and support their 
teachers under all circumstances, even if the feelings 
of the child are disregarded ‘thereby ; and this cus- 
tom is found in practice to simplify wonderfully and 
render pleasant the work of teaching. 

With regard to elementary education in Germany, 
there is little perhaps so different from our own 
methods as to demand extended consideration. Hav- 
ing reached the age of six years, the child is sum- 
moned by the state to school, and nothing but a 
physician’s certificate of physical inability can se- 
cure his exemption. Ifthe parent wishes to educate 
his children at home, he must first undergo a gov- 
ernment examination, besides paying a tax for the 
privilege, and only on the same conditions can a 
private tutor be employed. In the primary school 
reading and writing are taught (both the German 
and Roman script being required), with arithmetic 
and a little geography, more especially of France, 
where the young learner may some day have occa- 
sion to use his topography in a military campaign. 
A pleasant feature of this early school life is formed 
by the excursions which the boys often make in 
summer, accompanied by their teacher. The little 
fellows flock about him, equipped with their tin can- 
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isters for collecting specimens, and enjoy themselves 
royally, but occasion.the master no more trouble than 
a well-ordered flock of chickens an experienced 
mother hen. The docility of Young Germany is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with that of 
Young America. 


Thus three or four years are spent, until, at the 


age of nine or ten, the boy is ready for the gymna- 
sium, the great training-school or preparatory col- 
lege for the university. The German gymnasium is 
a classical school of the highest order. It has one 
course of study for all, and no concessions are made 
to individual preferences. As the university alone 
opens the door to the professions, so the gymnasium 
is the necessary stepping-stone to the university. {t 
is the German mother’s ambition to give her boy the 
advantages of this school, for then, as she says, the 
whol® world lies open to him. The course of study 
demands, as a rule, nine years. It differs slightly in 
different parts of Germany, Prussia naturally taking 
the lead. The general plan of study and the amount 
of time to be given to the different subjects are de- 
termined by the Minister of Education ; in the de- 
tails, however, great freedom is allowed the teacher. 


The school holds about forty weeks in the year, 


six days in the week, with two half-holidays, and six 
hours each day. The whole time in school is devoted 
to instruction, the lessons being wholly prepared at 
home and requiring, as a rule, about three hours. 


Of this time of thirty hours a week, about nine 


are given to Latin, five to Greek, two to German, 
four to mathematics, two to French, three to geogra- 


phy and history, two to natural science, three to re- 
ligious instruction. Thus we see that nearly one- 
half of the student’s whole time for nine years is de- 
voted to the study of Greek and Latin. What won- 
der, then, that on entering the university the good 
classical scholar is able to read those languages al- 
most as fluently as his mother-tongue, and often- 
times to write, if not to speak, Latin with nearly the 
same ease asGerman! This result is attained’ sim- 
ply by time, patience, and good instruction. ‘The 
American boy, provided he had the.time and the 
will, could, lam convinced, accomplish the same even 
with poorer teaching. 

Nor is positive knowledge the end and aim of ed- 
ucation any more with the Germans than with us: 
The training of the mental faculties is the one great 
object, every effort being made to the harmonious de- 
velopment of those faculties and every discourage- 
ment thrown in the way of hasty and superficial 
study and mere cramming of facts. Thus, already in 
the gymnasium, the boy learns those methods and 
acquires that habit of thought and investigation 
which he will afterward use in the university and 
in his profession. The average age for completing 
the course is nineteen. | At the final or abiturienten 
examination, the student receivesa certificate of ripe- 
ness or unripeness. Inthe former case he is entitled 
at once to enter the university; in the latter, he is 
advised either to take another demester in the gym- 
nasium and present himself again for examination, 
or on'the other hand to give up the university course 

altogether. 
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He may, however, if he prefers, attend lectures at 
once, without being regularly. matriculated, and in 
the meantime work up his deficiencies, presenting 
himself again after six months at the gymnasium for 
examination. Failing a second time, he must give 
up all hope of a university career, and even if suc- 
‘cessful his time there begins to count only after the 
second examination. From the gymnasium the ripe 
students mostly continue their studies at the univer- 
sity, It is quite a rare exception when one allows 
his scholastic career to end here. The unripe stu- 
‘dents either seek places in business, or positions 
under the government, orgo into the army. Beside 
these classical schools, there have existed for the last 
fifty years the so-called “Real Schulen,” or “Real 
“Gymnasium,” in which the course of instructicn is 
somewhat different. In these, less Latin is required 
and no Greek. On the other hand, the sciencés and 
mathematics have a larger place, and English is 
taught as wellas French. These “Real Schulen” of 
the first order (for there are others of a lower rank) 
require, like the gymnasium, nine years to complete 
the course, and furnish an education somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the scientific course of our best col- 
leges. Everything is thoroughly done. 

The languages—Latin, English, and French—are 
carried much farther than Latin, French, and Ger- 
man with us. In the sciences, on the other hand, 
there is not so much opportunity for practical work. 
It is not the idea that students from these schools 
shall pursue scientific or any other studies after- 
ward—in that case the gymnasium and university 
are open to them—but that they will find places 
under the government or in business. (It was not 
until 1870 that the university was in any degree 
available to Real Schulen graduates, and now it is 
only partially so.) These government places are par- 
ticularly sought, full graduates being naturally pre- 
ferred, and those from the gymnasium standing a bet- 
ter chance for many positions than those from the 
Real Schulen. 

In the Real Schulen of the better class, just as in 
the gymnasium, the object in view is the gradual and 
systematic training of the mental faculties, rather 
than the gaining of knowledge for especial use in 

-business. This latter idea is more prominent in the 
Real Schulen of the second class, with a course of 
from seven to nine years, in which Latin is not ob- 
ligatory, and also in the BurgherSchulen. These are 
-intended to meet the wants of such children as areto 
form the bulk of the people—the future mechanics, 
farmers, and laborers. 

These classes, thanks to the universal education 
in Germany, are rapidly rising in the scale of intelli- 
gence, and, as a natural consequence, are more or less 
dissatisfied with the condition in which they have 
heretofore lived. In fact, there is a general pushing 
forward all along the line. The shoemaker’s son 
wants a clerkship; the shopkeeper’s son a post-office : 
the merchant’s boy a bank, and every student a pro- 
fession. I knew in Munich a poor cobbler who hoped 
by his cobbling and his wife’s floor-scrubbing to ed- 
ucate his boy for the ministry. Such social changes, 
common as they are to us, are not at all so in Ger- 


many, or, at least, have not been in the past. The 
people have the reputation of resting quietly and 
submissively where they find themselves placed, and 
of holding most tenaciously to time-honored uses, 
institutions, and society distinctions. Their char- 
acter is extremely conservative, a conservatism which 
in the lower orders sometimes approaches stupidity. 
If, therefore, the body of the people are learning to 
appreciate more clearly their power and privileges, 
this result is due first to education. Many a German 
has learned in the last decade to think for himself, 
and although the first effect may be disturbance, al- 
though he may begin by thinking wildly and illog- 
ically, yet, in the end, the social condition of the 
masses cannot but be improved. 

In speaking of the education of boys before that 
of girls, I have simply followed the German idea of 
the relative importance of the two—otherwise cour- 
tesy might have dictated the reverse order. In Ger- 
many it is a misfortune to be born a girl, both in the 
eyes of her parents and of the girl herself, as soon as 
she comes to arealizing sense of her condition. Not 
only does the man rule the woman, but the boy rules 
the girl. If he is unable to do so on account of her 
superior physical strength or imperfect understand- 
ing of their mutual relations, the parents give him, 
not her, the necessary assistance, So, from babyhood 
on, the boy is the all-important factor in the house- 
hold. What wonder, then, that he has the best 
school-house, the finest teacher, and a system of ed- 
ucation quite different from that adapted to the fee- 
bler intellect of his sister. Co-education has not 
been thought of in this land of conservatism. There 
is at present no university in Germany open to wo- 
men. Their education is conducted ona different 
principle and to quite a different end. For boys, the 
question is, “ Are certain studies conducive to a well- 
rounded mental development?” Here, “Of what use 
will certain studies be to a woman who is to keep her 
husband’s house and entertain his friends with pleas- ° 
ant small-talk!” Of course, Hebrew and Greek and 
Latin and higher mathematics and science are here 
out of the question. After the elementary studies, 
the young lady generally completes her education at 
a private school, with German literature, composi- 
tion, history, French and English, which subjects, 
however, she learns much more thoroughly than the 
corresponding American girl. Her earlier education, 
which is compulsory, is practically the same as that 
of boys, often in the same building, but never to my 
knowledge (unless in a small country school) in the 
same rooms and classes. 

The practical training of the future housewife is 
very carefully attended to, either at home or in spe- 
cial schools for the purpose. It is amazing how young 
she is initiated into the mysterious use of the sewing 
or knitting needle. “ Deutscher Fleiss ” is that pro- 
verbial equivalent for industry, or being “busy,” 
which every German girl and woman appropriates to 
herself as her peculiar inheritance and national vir- 
tue. At school she knits during intermissions for re- 
creation. The women selling eggs and vegetables in 
the market are always knitting, and even the six-year- 
old child watching three or four younger brothers and 
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sisters sheviney in in ‘the street ‘piel her five knitting 
needles with astonishing rapidity. 

But the cares of life do not weigh heavily upoa 
them, either young or old. The children learn to 
sing in their schools, and the old market-women 
scold and chatter among themselves as gaily as birds. 
They seemed.to be inured to hard knocks. Seeing a 
little fellow fall upon the curbstone, and knowing 
what his American cousin would probably do under 
like circumstances, one is surprised that he jumps up, 
rubs his head, and utters—not a sound. 

The only attempt, so far as I know, togive girls or 
women a higher education, different from or in addi- 
tion to that above mentioned, is in the Victoria Ly- 
ceum, in Berlin. This praiseworthy institution, 
founded by the Crown Princess, is designed for 
those who have completed the ordinary course in the 
high schools, and especially for teachers. The in- 
struction is given in two courses—one, of lectures: 
the other, of lessons and recitations. Some of the 
finest teachers in the Gymnasium in Berlin and pro- 
fessors from the University are among the lecturers 
in this Lyceum. There are courses in higher mathe- 
matics, in the sciences—chemistry even—in the lan- 
guages, ancient and modern; in history, art and lit- 
erature. In short, here, for the first time, a girl has 
the opportunity of pursuing those studies which have 
heretofore been considered out of her sphere, not if 
beyond her comprehension. The price of tuition for 
teachers, or for those intending to teach, is merely 
nominal; for foreigners and others who may wish to 
attend it amounts to about twenty-five cents for each 
lecture. 

With regard to the German schools from the 
teacher’s standpoint, there are some facts and com- 
parisons which may not be uninteresting. In all the 
public schools a teacher is an employee of the Gov- 
ernment, and generally a graduate of a university, al- 
though this alone does not entitle him to the posi- 
tion, the examination for the doctor’s degree at a uni- 
versity being a private affair, while the Staatsexamen 
for a teacher is conducted under the auspices of the 
Government and is much more difficult. Having 
passed this examination one is expected, in many 
parts of Germany, to give his services, without com- 
pensation, during a trial or Probejahr, at the end of 
which he receives a certificate of fitness as an instruc- 
tor. He may thus have to wait one or even two years 
before securing a place, but the Government is under 
a sort of obligation to give every successful candi- 
date employment, sooner or later; and once ap- 
pointed, he retains his position during life or good 
behavior. No further question of competency or in- 
competency is raised. 

If he becomes incapacitated from ill health or old 
age he is retired with a pension, graduated according 
to the number of years of active service. So, after 
forty years,a superannuated teacher may withdraw 
with full salary. The remuneration at first is not 
so large as with us. Three hundred dollars a year is 
surely no great sum; but when one takes into consid- 
eration the tenure of office—the pension in case of in. 
capacity falling to the family after death—the greater 
buying power of money, and the more modest style 
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of fife Aduidindéa of a sien: a given stipend in Get- 
many may well be as good as three times the amount 
in America. In addition to this there is the certainty of 
a regular increase of salary up to eighteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars. (These figures do not apply to 
the University professors, whose compensation is, of 
course, much greater.) A teacher, too, may augment 
his income by giving private lessons, for which he 
sometimes receives a dollar an hour; and considet- 
ing that a physician in the same city gets only sevén- 
ty-five cents a visit, it would seem that, of the two, 
the teacher is the better paid. And this is indeed the 
case. Comparing his own salary with that of other 
men around him, he has no more reason than hé has 
disposition to complain. He is contented and ‘dé- 
voted to his work, feeling himself a part of the 
grandest institution of the sort in the world, and corn- 
scious that he holds that place in society which, next 
to a great military commander, is most highly hon- 
ored. Sern K. Girrorp. 


FUNGI: A LARGE AND CURIOUS FAMILY: 


. plants included under the general name of the 

fungi are exceedingly numerous, and _ present 
greater differences in structure, reproduction, nutri- 
tion and habits of life than are to be found in all the 
plants that the farmer, gardener or pomologist has 
brought under cultivation. If we compare the 
greatest sequoia or eucalyptus with the tiniest moss 
which grows upon its bark, the difference in size is 
far less than between the largest and the smullest of 
the fungi, while in modes of nutrition and reproduc- 
tion the differences are still greater. In fact, the 
fungi do not constitute a single group of plants with 
similar structural and other characters; they consti- 
tute many groups, with varying degrees of difference 
and resemblance. For convenience we may divide 
the fungi into three general kinds, namely: (1) the 
Saprophytic fungi, i. e., those living on dead matter ; 
(2) the Parasitic fungi, i.e., those living on living 
matter ; and (3) those which are partly parasitic and 
partly saprophytic, The first more directly harm 
living plants ; the second feed upon living plants but 
are dependent upon the life of the host; the third 
may prey upon a living plant, and after killing its 
tissues lives upon their decaying remains. The last 
kind are much more dangerous than either the 
saprophytes or parasites. 

The bacteria are in many cases partly parasitic and 
partly saprophytic. They dre the smallest of living 
things. If we were to magnify one of the smallest of 
the bacteria so as to make it appear of the size of a 
medium apple, an apple equally magnified would be 
over two and a half miles in diameter. Or take'this 
asa more striking illustration. Ifthe body of an 
average man were cut up into bits the size of the 
smallest bacteria, and these were laid out in a single 
line touching one another, the line would be long 
enough to stretch almost double the distance from the 
earth to the sun, or long enough to completely encir- 
cle the earth more than 6,500 times. Bacteria obtain 
their food by simple absorption from the medium 
surrounding them, and by changing the proportions 
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of the constituents of the sap they set up a fermen- 
tation which results in the breakdown of the organic 
compounds. The most common method of reproduc- 
tion is by a simple division of one cell into two, and 
these into two again, and soon. At first such a mul- 
tiplication is slow, but after awhile it becomes very 
rapid, the increase being in geometrical ratio. The 
brilliant discovery of the agency of bacteria in the 
production of blight in pear and apple trees, 
made by Dr. Burrill in 1880, and since fully confirmed 
by Mr. Arthur at the New York Experiment Station, 
haeentirely changed the whole aspect of the long- 
continued discussion regarding the disease. 

A blighting tree is suffering from a disease analo- 
gous to the smallpox of the human subject, or the 
anthrax of domestic animals. When an inoculation 
of bacteria takes place, as in the above experiments 
on apple and pear trees, there is always a period of 
“incubation,” as it is called, during which the bac- 
teria are multiplying. The beginning of this period 
is one of apparently perfect health, but it finally 
merges with increasing rapidly into the state of ac- 
tive disease. The period of incubation is the time 
required to carry the multiplication of new bacteria 
far enough to bring about much disturbance in the 
infested tissues. Bacteria are distributed by the 
“winds. When the juice ofa blighted apple twig ex- 
udes from the bark the rains may wash out the gum- 
my matter, leaving the bacteria exposed to the dry 
winds. By these they may be picked up and car- 
ried half way around the world, and possibly further 
still. That they are carried in the air may be dem- 
onstrated by a simple experiment, as follows: Put a 
little boiling soup into a cup which has just been 
taken from boiling water, and expose it to the air. 
If the temperature be high enough (70° to 80° Fahr.) 
in a few hours bacteria can be detected, and in a 
couple of days the soup will be swarming with them. 
Tyndall found, however, that while the lower strata 
of the air are laden with bacteria, the air of the up- 
per regions (several thousand feet altitude) is free 
from them. 

The mildews are examples of the purely parasitic 
fungi. They are of much higher organization than 
the bacteria, and consist of tubular stems which run 
through the tissues of various plants, drawing there- 
from the juices for their own nourishment. The 

mildew and the fungus causing the potato rot 
belong to this family. The blights constitute a third 
family of parasitic fungi. They bear much resem- 
blance to the mildews but grow upon the surface of 
plants, instead of through their tissues. They are as 
a consequence not so harmful. The lilac blight is a 
familar example of this family. The black-fungi in- 
elude an enormous number of parasitic and sapro- 
phytic fungi, many of which are exceedingly harm- 
ful to vegetation. Thy are usually dark colored, 
hence the popular name of the family. The black- 
knot of the plum and cherry, and the ergot of rye are 
common examples of this family. 

The rusts are all internal parasites of the worst 
kind. They include many species, one of the best 
known being the rust of wheat and oats. All rusts 
have several stages of existence, comparable to the 





several stages of insects. In wheat rusts, for exam- 
ple, the first stage attacks the barberry, and is known 
as barberry-rust, or barberry cluster-cups, the last 
name referring to the beautiful cup-like shapes of 
the fungus. The second stage is the red-rust of the 
wheat ; the third stage is the black-rust of the later 
part of the season. The spores of black-rust germin- 
ate in the early spring and produce the fourth stage, 
in which very minute spores are produced. The lat- 
ter fall upon barberry leaves and growing there pro- 
duce the barberry-rust again, and so the round of 
life continues. There are few remedies properly so- 
called which can be applied in the case of plant dis- 
eases due to fungi. Prevention is the best policy. 
When once the disease is established it is generally 
best to use the knife and cut away the diseased part, 
or even todig up the whole plant.—Dr. C. E. Bessey, 
in N.Y. Tribune. 


OLD TIME BEDS AND BEDROOMS. 
_ in some parts of the world—in Persia and in 

the far East—have generally served as couches, 
and even as thrones of state during the daytime. 
Those of the ancient Persians were of gold. The bed 
on which the Sultan of Turkey used to receive am- 
bassadors in the porch or “sublime porte” (gate) of 
his palace is still shown, and is overlaid with plates 
of pure gold set with jewels, and covered by a tester 
on golden posts. Western nations have not made a 
display of their riches in such a shape as this. The 
beds of our ancestors were bags filled with straw or 
leades (litter, from the Latin legere, to collect; lectum, 
a bed), like the modern palliasse, but not upholstered 
or squared with modern neatness. The bag could be 
opened and the litter remade daily, as the traveled 
reader will have experienced with the mattress of 
old-fashioned inns in Italy. There were few bed- 
rooms in the houses of ancient England. The mas- 
ter and mistress of the Anglo-Saxon house had a 
chamber or shed built against the wall that enclosed 
the mansion and its dependencies; their daughter 
had the same. Young men and guests slept in the 
great hall, which was the only noticeable room in the 
house, on tablesor benches. Woollen cover-lids were 
provided for warmth; poles on which they could 
hang their clothes, or hooks projecting from the wall ; 
perches were provided for their hawks. Attendants 
and servants slept upon the floor. Bedding of this 
rough kind could be stowed away during the day, 
and as many guests could be accommodated as there 
was room for inthehall. All the rooms ofthe house, 
such as the hall, the chapel, the sleeping-rooms 
against the walls, the offices, were on the ground 
floor. After a time a room was built abcve the hall, 
called the solar, a chamber which admitted the sun 
freely, and had occasionally a gallery or terrace on 
which to take the air. It was approached by out- 
side steps, and the terrace was probably a long land- 
ing-place or open-air passage.— Magazine of Art. 











“He who is false to present duty breaks a thread 
in the loom, and will find the flaw when he may have 
forgotten the cause.” 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Professor Wethers, a colored school principal of Dal- 
las, Texas, has taken steps for the establishment of a colo- 
ny of 2000 colored families in Brazoria county, in that 
State. He proposes to buy 100,000 acres of land, and divide 
it into 50-acre farms. 

—J. G. Whittier is one of the most modest of writers, 
one who loves not fur himself biography and biographers. 
“Of course,” he said toa correspondent of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, “Iam glad to have thee tell my friends anything 
about me they care to know; but such fame as a man gets 
from books written about him after he is dead seems to me 
worth very little. I have never thought of myself asa 
poet in the sense in which we use the word when we speak 
of the great poets. I have just said, from time to time, 
the things I had to say, and it has been a series of surprises 
to me that people should pay so much attention to them 
and remember them so long.” 

It cannot be said of John Ruskin that he greatly re- 
sembles Whittier in this pleasant attribute of modesty. His 
last preterite contains this remarkable paragraph concern- 
ing little Johnny’s finding his first piece of copper pyrites : 
“Tf only then my father and mother had seen the real 
strengths and weaknessess of their little John—if they had 
given me but a shaggy scrap of a Welsh pony and left me 
in charge of a good Welsh guide . they would 
have made a man of me there and then; and afterward the 
comfort of their own hearts, and probably the first geolo- 
gist of my time in Europe.” 

—Artificial eggs, with real albuminous whites, and 
yolks made of ground carrot and saffron, are said to be 
manufacturable at a half cent apiece by an alleged inventer 
in New York. 

—Health Commissioner Raymond, of Brooklyn, having 
finished his inspection of the districts in South Brooklyn 
where typhoid fever was prevalent, attributes the outbreak 
to defective plumbing. 

—The experiment of sending the oil of the Arctic 
whalers home across the continent, from the Pacific coast, 
proved so successful that another train of 17 cars has been 
started on its way from Oakland, Cal., to New Bedford. 


—According toa cabinet decree of 1817, master artisans 
in Prussia who gratuitously teach a trade toa deaf-mute 
boy, and thereby enable him to become self-supporting, are 
entitled to a State premium of 150 marks—an award that 
was recently made to a saddler of Kénigsberg. 

—During his eight years of diplomatic service James 
Russell Lowell has never resigned his position as Professor 
of Belles-Lettres in Harvard University. He has been 
rated each year as “ absent on leave,” but last September 
he returned to active duties. 


—Measurements of the heights of clouds have been made 
at the Upsala Observatory during the past summer. The 
results are proximately as follows :—Stratus, 2,000 feet ; 
nimbus, or rain cloud, from 3,500 to 7,200 feet; cumulus, 
from 4,300 to 18,000 feet; cirrus, 22,400. Cloud measure- 
ments are always uncertain, but these figures are considered 
fairly correct. 

—In Georgia colored men own 600,000 acres of land and 
pay taxes on about $10,000,000 of property. In the whole of 
the South their taxable property is put down at about $100,- 
000,000. In South Carolina 66,429 of the 122,093 pupils in 
the public schools are colored. In Georgia taxes paid by 
the colored race are almost as much as the sum devoted to 
the colored schools of that state. Everywhere in this 
country the colored race is making commendable progress, 
and is vindicating its right to that political equality denied 
to it in so many parts of the South. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 

Botu Houses of Congress adjourned on the afternoon of 
the 21st inst., until the 5th of next month. The most im- 
portant action taken, so far, has been a revision of the rules 
of procedure in the House, the principal feature of which 
is the assignment to other committees than the single one 
on Appropriations of several of the appropriation bills. 
This is regarded as much reducing the control supposed to 
be exercised by 8S. J. Randall, (who has been Chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee), over the: money expendi- 
tures, 

In England there is much agitation over the approach- 
ing session of Parliament, with reference to the course to 
be adopted towards the affairs of Ireland. The Irish mem- 
bers, led by C. S. Parnell, will be virtually in control, and 
able to make and unmake ministries. W. E. Gladstone is 
supposed to be ready to grant such concessions to Ireland 
as will satisfy Parnell, but the uncertainty on this point, 
(as he declines to speak definitely at preety adds to the 
public excitement. 

Pror. John C. Draper, well-known as a writer on scien- 
tific and medical subjects, (and the son of Prof. John W. 
Draper, a stiJl more distinguished author), died in New 
York, on the 20th inst., in his 51st year. 

A SHOCKING mining disaster occurred at Nanticoke, near 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the 18th inst., twenty-three miners 
being shut up in amine by a caving-in of the roof. Atthe 
writing of this paragraph their rescue alive is not hoped 
for, though strenuous efforts have been made to reach them 
in time. 

THE armistice between Servia and Bulgaria has been 
extended to the 2ist of Fifth month next, and there has 
been no more fighting recently. 

Four children at Newark, N. J., who were bitten some 
weeks ago by a dog supposed to be mad, and who were sent 
to Paris to be inoculated with hydrophobia virus, (on the 
principle of small-pox vaccination), by M. Pasteur, the 
distinguished scientist, have arrived safely and were oper- 
ated on, on the 2ist. The result is watched with great in- 
terest. 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 361, which 
was 50 more than during the previous week, and 3 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were : consumption of the lungs, 51 ; croup, 
32; diphtheria, 13; typhoid. fever, 14; inflammation of 
lungs, 37; old age, 19 ; paralysis, 7. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Friends’ Book Association has made arrangements 
to remain at the old stand, 1020 Arch Street, anne 
present month, where all books and stationery on d 
will be sold at half price as heretofore. 





*,*Seventh-Day, First month 2d, 1886, has beén ap- 
pointed donation day at the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues. Contributions of 
all kinds are solicited, and may be sent to the Institution, 
or to 

DitnwYN PARRISH, President, 1015 Cherry st. 
Wa. STILL, Vice-President, 244 South 12th Street. 
Txos. H. McCo.Liin, Secretary, 631 Arch street. 
IsRAEL H. JOHNSON, Treasurer, 809 Spruce street. 
Goods may also be left with H. M. Laing, 30 North 3d 
street. 





*,* The Yearly Meeting’s sub-committee to visit Phila- 
delphia Quarter have appointed the following raed Oo. 
in First month, 1886: Merion the 5th prox. Haverford 
Valley 7th, Schuylkill 8th, Reading 10th; all at 10 o’clock., 


Epwin L. PEIRCE, 
Clerk of Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to co-operate. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


HE attention of those already subscribers, and 
of all who are interested in the religious princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends, or in its ethical and 
social influences, is earnestly asked, at this time, to 
the importance of making a large increase, for the 
coming year, in the circulation of this journal. An 
enlarged circle of readers would give ita wider and 
greater usefulness; would enable its conductors to 
continue its improvement and development; and 
would permit a modification of the price of subscrip- 
tion. 

The editors believe that the paper is worthy of an 
earnest effort in its behalf. They are able to say 
with sincerity that in conducting it they have had 
these principles steadily in view: 

1.—To represent and sustain the Christian princi- 
ples professed by Friends; 

2.—To promote in every direction the practical ap- 
plication of the Christian ethics to the existing con- 
ditions of life ; 

3.—To afford to the membership of our body of 
‘Friends a fair expression of their views and opinions 
upon all topics suitable for treatment in such a 
periodical. 

In pursuing the objects thus outlined, we have 
printed within the last seven months, (since the 
union of the InrELLIGENCER with the JourNaL), not 
less than four hundred original articles, letters, re- 
ports, and communications, sent us by Friends and 
others interested in our Society, the authorship of 
these probably representing two hundred persons, 
resident in different parts of the field in which the 
paper circulates. All of these contributions received 
due consideration before their publication, our desire 


being to print whatever was deserving,—when space 
permitted,—but to omit whatever was not in the 
line of our work, or was not likely to be useful or 
edifying. 

The proceedings of all our Yearly Meetings have 
been reported,—most of them with considerable de- 
tail—and many subordinate meetings, conferences, 
committees, etc., have been punctually noticed. In 
this department of its labor, as the medium of con- 
veying to Friends information of the proceedings of 
the Society, the value of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL must, we think, be conceded. The work of 
the body is thus made known to all, interest in it is 
maintained, and faithfulness to its principles is en- 
eouraged. To Friends who live in distant localities, 
and who feel themselves isolated and weak, the sup- 
port given by the regular weekly visits of such a 
journal can scarcely be overestimated. 

The editors look hopefully forward to a steady 
improvement in the paper, if a larger circulation can 
be obtained for it, and they confidently appeal to all 
who favor its aim and approve its character to give 
it an effective support at thistime. They have fixed 
upon the following: 

Terms FOR 1886. 
For a single copy, (as heretofore) 
For a club of eight, (8), each, 2.25 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and in- 
formation will be gladly afforded them. Specimen 
copies will be sent free to those who might subscribe, 
if names are furnished us. Now is the time to begin 
work. 


- $2.50 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. 
New Yorx Trisune, ($1.50.) 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) 
HarpeEr’s WEEKLY, ($4.) 
Harnperr’s Bazar, ($4.) .  . 
Harper’s YounG Prop.e, ($2.) 
Lrrre.y’s Livine AGE, ($8.) . 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.) ; 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) » 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . 
Cuicaco InTER OcEAN, ($1.) 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.50) 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL, 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). 
Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). 
HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4). 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). 

THE STUDENT, ($1). 

PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5). 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). 
St. NicHoxas, ($3). ‘ 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5). 
WIpE AWAKE, ($3). 

BasyHoop, ($1.50), . . 
ARTHUR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25). 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). 


PRICE FoR Boru. 
3.25 
$6.25 
5.75 
6.00 
3.30 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (ifd orered through us), by sub- 
tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
now wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. 


z 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. %Daily, except Sunday. 
* 3 =e and Chicago aa nal ena ro 


*11.20 a.m. 
Fast Li Line, Pittsburg and the West - *11.50 a.m. 
Chicago and Cincinnati nee - *8,50 p.m. 
Western Express ° + *10.05 p.m. 
Pacific Express West + *11.20 p.m. 
nas Es: wee abit e+ itis - *4.30 a.m. 
N ra Express ea oe aa ae fi a.m. 
Wat Express 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Bu Buffalo Express, except Saturday: 11.20 p.m, 
Kane Express . 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 &.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 a. m on. Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, #4.” 
= — TSS, ¢ 


Shenandoah “Valley Expre: 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.n. 
ns Ex 


740 a.m. Chambersb and 
5.40 p.m.; daily at4.30 and 


ugh car to Montgome 
uutlags at 11.50 a.m., and New 
press, daily, at 4.30 am. Luray Express, 27.40 


Hesinare and YorkExpress. .-. - .» a .40 p.m. 

Mail Train . . ° ° ° ° 00 a@.m. 
Harrisburg Accommodation : . . . . 15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express ° 40 a.m. 
York, Hanover and Frederick ‘Express ° - 80, 1.50 a.m. 
Columbia and York Express . . 25.40 p.m. 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.35, 4.30, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 6.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 =. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37 a.m., 2.20, 
4.80 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.85, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, sm 8.30, 7 
and 11.15.a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p. 
5, 6, 6.30, 7.10, day 
3.20, 4.85, 5, 8.30 a.m., (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 men 
For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘ Brooklyn suet, affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
ee oe Oe. without ch: 6.30 daily. 
ress for mn, out change p.m. 
saa Spring Lake Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 8.00 and 11:30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 
.m. on week-days. Saturdays only, 6 p.m. “Bunda: 8, 8 a.m. 
does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). 
old, 5 p.m., week-days. 
ota except Sunday : Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
P. m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 Pp. m. 
mm. KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
ree i” 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11. 15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
. ‘> 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On’ Sundays, 
a.m. 
Daily except Sunda Mn ng for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Bingham n, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p. m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Rape, Be New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 
Express for "Long Branch, a ont teense stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m days, 7 
Trains for Trenton, connecting. for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
Saoaron 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.80 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 


‘or Free- 


.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


For 7 end Ww a: 45 8 9.10, 10.16 
ore ochtogtn, 
12.05 moon, | a” a press), 4.62 and 608 03 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5. woe 
On Sunday, ia, » 8.45, 20, ‘and 9.10 a.m., and 6.03 p.m. For 
+ for Hichmond ok d, F12.30, 7.20 and 12.05 (Limited Exp’ 
‘or mon \ noon ress, 
12.30 On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 
ae eet -car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
eT Uni Soke Come ; ‘rill call f the ch ck baguage 
e Union r Compan call for the chec 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and full informa’ 
can be obtained at the —— and at the 
0. 838 Chestnut Street. 
Be Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal es Stoop, 


General Passenger Agen 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 








Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 





DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 








N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHO 
2212 Wallace Street, 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 








‘FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


ed 





FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Send for Samples. No Charge. 


WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

INCORPORATED 1836. omspeee Ps PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 3 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 and 613 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - . . - - $1,000,000| PAID-UP CAPITAL, - - é 7 = $500,000 
Acts as pmoowtne Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual ‘ap; intee. Executes wate of every 
to the law. All trast assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills key tin, Va Vaults without charge. Bonds, Stocks —_ wom ve valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 


zes, etc., in Proof Vaults. Money received on deposit at 
J LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice President,  MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 


TERSON, Trust Officer. 
RS.—Jas. Long, Alfred 8. Joseph Wrigh oe Charles P. Turner, Wm. 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thos. R. 


D 
Patton, John G. Read Wm. 1 HL. L Lanes D es Agnew, M , Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, 
ling. Glen r. George W. Reiley, Pa; J. Simp 


son Ai, Handing fear Seok, ‘ae Rida Gen Rida MaDe ergs W, Walley, Har E. Monaghan, W West 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, G GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





WE NOW HAVE ON HAND THE FOLLOWING slalas sieeasienhomiawes 
7% MORTGAGES, /| AMERICAN prep shows 


which we offer, subject to prior sale, at par and accrued interest: | Every Yard Guaran- BLACK STANDARD 
ae rereeenieeneelieeeemenneterieneeennaeennenintnrnen teed to wear. QUALITIES. 


AMT. VALUATION, No. AMT. VALUATION 
‘3 me | ae a lu SILKS 
450 2191 1500 5000 

500 2094 1500 5000 

pore oa —_ ieee ALSO EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


transfer and delivery. They are guaranteed, principal and inter- | COOPER & CONARD, 
est, by the EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO. 


Descriptive pemphiet and fall information furnished on ap- 7 9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


WILKINSON & ALSOP, 
1128. FourTH STREET. PHILA. FOU R SERMONS 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
Delivered in Philadel 
BY THREE FRIENDS. Price 10 cents ; (b iby mal it coe) eee {by mail 8 $i. 18.) 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, $507S., BY MAIL 40 oTs, FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCITION , 


8. W. Cor. 15th and Racc Sts., Philadelphia. 


For sale by FRIE *,* A limited edition only has been printed,which has already 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia, been partly sold, and Friends desiring copies should send in 








